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THE "ENGLISH JOURNAL" AS TEXTBOOK 



EDWARD A. THURBER 

University of Oregon 



As I write, twelve copies of the English Journal lie neatly piled 
upon the table at my side. That number constitutes, I believe, the 
total output of the magazine, though one more will appear pres- 
ently, and after that who knows how many ? The neatness of the 
pile means nothing, of course. That and a careful sequence of 
arrangement appeared to be momentarily fitting — just why, in the 
word of Sir Toby Belch, I "defy" explanation. Yet, by way of 
clearing my character of a too hasty judgment, I might say that 
during the semester just passed I have been conducting a class in 
the teaching of English, and as a text have used the English Journal. 
All of us subscribed, just as classes subscribe to the Atlantic Monthly 
— without, however, in this case, reduced rates. We read, dis- 
cussed, wrote papers, examined the product of high-school pupils, 
went through, in fact, all the lawful processes. And, pour prendre 
conge, I required each member of the class — there were eleven in all 
— to present on a certain day a final paper, a r6sum6, an embodi- 
ment of their — I've forgotten just how I put it. I simply wanted 
them to imagine themselves as about to teach — what would be their 
approach, what their equipment ? 

This article is a composite of those papers. I had seen nothing 
just like it, and naturally cherished the thought that it might 
present an interesting point of view. In all cases I shall be true 
not only to the spirit but to the very wording of those two men and 
nine women, an improvement, I think, over King Alfred's rule, "if 
not word for word, sense for sense." Yet for obvious reasons I 
shall arrange somewhat and shall "cut" a good deal. Some of the 
students, I might add, were teaching in the schools in town; all of 
them were "observing." From now on, then, I hold myself no 
longer responsible. I am an impassive editor, neither commenting 
upon opinions I do not hold nor endeavoring to reconcile disagree- 
ments among my contributors. 
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It is rather confusing to one in search of the method of teaching 
English to find so many radically different solutions to the same 
general problem, each claiming to be the long-sough t-f or device 
which will make the teaching of English easy and fruitful. If there 
were only some tried-out method or device which, when faithfully 
followed, would bring the results automatically, how delightful and 
relieving it would be! I set about studying these devices and 
comparing them. Their very multiplicity has a liberating tend- 
ency. I would read the articles carefully and then go down to 
the high school and make observations and come home and reflect 
upon the devices, comparing them in my mind with those that were 
used when / was in high school. Then I would try to think how I 
would apply these methods with high-school pupils I knew. Need- 
less to say, I could not fix upon any device which promised to solve 
this problem of teaching English for me as an individual. 

Another phase that bothers me is the assumption on the part of 
all the writers and lecturers I have heard that high-school pupils are 
nearer an average in culture and attainments than I have found 
them to be. One has only to observe a little to find out that one 
cannot count on any such common possession here in the high school 
or even in college; one cannot even depend upon a standard of 
preparation received in the grades. I believe that we expect too 
much originality from high-school pupils. I think, if I were given 
a class which was backward in expression, I should give them more 
literature and less composition for a while. I should have short 
themes and exercises to improve writing and should try to correlate 
the studies of each individual with his English work. I believe 
that it is possible to have all form and no substance, and that what 
the originators of the various devices were endeavoring to do was to 
reach out and touch the diverse interests of their pupils in order 
that they might have something to express. 

Correctness, I should say, should be a primary end. I do not 
believe that it would be well to make that purpose too apparent in 
our teaching, but back in our consciousness it should have a firm 
place. If we succeed in training our pupils to write a good letter 
in English that is idiomatic, or a paper such as would be given before 
a school club, we have done, perhaps, the most for them that four 
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years of high school, under present conditions, can do. In these 
days of slang and indifference, it is more than will be done with 
many. I believe the first two years can be better given over to 
such papers as our daily themes than to the more specific formal 
essays, stories, expositions. We should endeavor to keep the 
subject-matter within the range of the writers' personal experience 
— this seems to be a good principle to bear in mind. The teacher 
has to know something of each student's life to do this, for many 
will not know that they have personal experiences. 

It is not unreasonable, however, to expect that one or two from 
each year's pupils will show aptness and some interest in writing. 
It seems to me that these should have our very best teaching. In 
the December English Journal a Miss Battey, of Kansas, tells of a 
little sketch of one of her pupils being accepted by the Outlook and 
of the effect of this upon her class. I do not hope for such an 
unusual happening among my future flock, but I do look forward to 
having one or two articles each year that the local papers, at least, 
can publish without qualms. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump; there is nothing so magic to English students as writing 
for publication. 

How shall the efficiency of our teaching of composition be tested 
or evaluated? How can we maintain in our students a genuine 
interest in the English classics? The solution of this twofold 
problem is not to be drawn out of thin air. First, the teacher's 
foundation. His preparation must be thorough. Next to 
thoroughness — and without this, thoroughness is like bread with- 
out salt — comes interest. Not simulated interest, but true, sincere 
love for the work. Perhaps one of the ways to make effective the 
teaching of English is for the teacher to keep his own interest 
unflagging after several trips on the high-school route to English. 
But the teacher is the leader of the expedition. It is his duty to 
vary the course with new methods and little side-trips. 

The other part to the problem and the most variable part is the 
pupil. The teacher's knowledge and interest are not going to 
transfer themselves to the student by sheer mental telepathy. 
James's four laws of habit formation might be adapted to apply to 
the teaching of a lesson. Start the new habit (lesson) with a big 
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initiative. Never let an exception occur until the habit is formed 
(lesson is learned). Give it a little gratuitous practice every day 
(repeat, recall, and connect up lesson). Never work up a lot of 
emotion without using it (seize the times of aroused interest for 
composition writing). 

Then, after getting the composition or rhetoric or literature 
lesson implanted in the pupil's mind and molded into self-expression 
in a theme, the teacher faces the problem of connecting and evaluat- 
ing the product. Professor Scott in "Our Problems" points out 
that there can be no scale for the grading of compositions. Mere 
technical points form, of course, a basis for marking, but encourage- 
ment plays a large part. Sometimes a grade a trifle higher than the 
mistakes would warrant will inspire the pupil to make the next 
paper deserve the mark. Conferences, explaining the corrections, 
are surely a most important part of grading. 

There are manifestly two sides to high-school composition — the 
oral side and the written side. Neither of these can be neglected 
without injury to the pupil; they require equal emphasis. The 
aim in each case is the same — self-expression. The need of com- 
municating thought accurately is at the basis of all instruction in 
composition, and since this communication takes place sometimes 
in writing and sometimes in speech, instruction in both of these two 
phases of the work is absolutely essential. 

Dramatics belongs properly to the oral side of composition. 
True, if plays or stories are to be worked over in order to get them 
into shape for high-school dramatization, the remolding may serve 
as written work. But the character interpretation and the learn- 
ing to "just talk it" in a conversational way belong strictly to the 
oral side. Dramatization, however, must not take up all the time 
allotted to oral composition. Far from it! A little dramatization 
may be very beneficial as a means of enlivening the work, but it 
should be employed sparingly as spice rather than as a staple 
ingredient to be mixed in generously. Oral work helps the student 
to overcome timidity; he forms habits of free expression and gains 
ease of position and manner when talking before others. 

Reading aloud should be especially emphasized. Not only is 
it impossible to appreciate fully the best prose or poetry without 
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being able to interpret it through oral expression, but reading aloud 
also serves as a key to unlock the personality of the pupil. 

Imitation falls bodily to the written side of the work. If 
speeches are to be copies of some definite model, they should be 
worked out carefully as written compositions before they are 
delivered. Imitation also should be used within limits, and with 
exceeding great care. 

The fundamentals of the work should be, not acting in character 
nor writing in a borrowed style, but practice in expressing clearly 
in no particular style ideas which have been picked up in any way 
whatever. If the pupils seem to be lacking in material to write 
about or to talk about, they may have articles or books assigned to 
them upon which to base their compositions. But so long as they 
do not show any such lack, special assignments may for the most 
part be refrained from. Assigned subjects seem like doses of 
medicine or bitter pills, while the subjects which make a natural 
appeal, though they may take on something of the pill-like aspect 
when thought of in connection with composition, are, at least, 
sugar-coated pills. 

The co-operation of the other departments should be sought in 
the supplying of subject-matter. The students could learn vastly 
more about the subjects concerned if they were allowed to take up 
any line of thought that appealed to them, and, after they had 
written out what they knew and thought about it, could have the 
verdict of the department upon the substance of their composition. 
Besides, under such a system, pupils would seldom want for sub- 
jects, and a great deal of writing about nothing could be eliminated. 

However, it is perhaps advisable in all cases to require some oral 
and some written work based upon definitely assigned reading. 
This reading might well be such as would present the problem of 
choosing some life-work; it would furnish aid in the way of helping 
pupils to decide upon the work for which they as individuals were 
best fitted. But this sort of guidance, as well as moral guidance, 
cannot be given entirely through composition; guidance of both 
kinds must be afforded to the individual pupils indirectly from all 
branches of their work and from their life outside of school. 
Morality and social service may be brought home to them in a live 
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way by some device for having them correct one another's themes. 
They may be made to realize that this part of the work is really 
serious, and that their fellows deserve a square deal and need help 
through honest corrections. 

Throughout all of the work in composition emphasis should be 
placed upon having something to say and upon the necessity of 
stating that something in a simple and natural way, without any 
artificial touching up or "poetical" adornment. 

All of these elements entering into composition need to be woven 
by the prospective teacher into a logical and flexible scheme — 
logical in order that the work may be properly divided between the 
four years, and that the pupil may be confronted with only one 
definite piece of work at a time, thereby obviating confusion and 
its attendants, nervousness and slovenliness; and flexible, in order 
that it may be adjusted to the needs of the particular class with 
which the teacher may be called upon to work. 

The articles in the English Journal that have been most helpful 
to me are: "The Aim of the English Course" (January, 1912); 
"Vocational Guidance through Composition" (October, 1912); 
"Poetic Triteness" (November, 191 2); " Our Problems " (January , 
1913). The "Schoolboy's Nightmare" (December, 1912) presents 
the protest against over-imitation and over-dramatization vividly 
and emphatically. 

Suppose our lot is cast in propitious fields, that we do not have 
over thirty pupils in a class, that we do not have too many classes, 
that our fellow-teachers are reasonable, and the principal clear- 
sighted — how shall we proceed? Well, perhaps I have already 
answered in some measure this question, but I should like to add 
that personally I should make the rhetoric text a book of reference 
only. I had but one semester of high-school rhetoric and it did me 
practically no good. I did not understand it. In college, rhetoric 
proved interesting and I understood at least some of it. Its appeal 
is to mature students. To be sure, the pupils should have it at 
their desks, particularly for punctuation, idioms, and paragraphing. 

Finally, we shall be saved many entanglements and much 
discouragement, if we always bear in mind this: "All teachers 
should require good English. Knowledge of this condition is the 
first step toward its realization." 



